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for tolerance-and mercy had no effect on Adolf Hitler.
They were to him a sign of weakness. Might and
superior force were the only arguments he understood,
and with these Franklin Roosevelt could not confront
him in the then apathetic state of American opinion.
So his interventions bore no fruit, and in Septem-
ber, 1939, the long-threatened storm broke and once
again Germany sent forth her armies to devastate and
conquer.

As in the war of 1914-1918, American public opinion
at the outset of hostilities was all in favour of keeping
out at any cost, and Germany's invasion of Poland was
greeted with a declaration of neutrality from the Ameri-
can President. Knowing Franklin Roosevelt's character,
one may be sure that this neutrality did not extend to
his own feelings. He knew what Germany aimed at,
and what would be the fate of her victims were she
victorious. He knew that on the victory of Britain and
her ally, France, depended the continuance of all those
rights and privileges Americans held so dear, and as a
first step towards aiding the democracies he demanded
that the Neutrality Act be altered to allow British and
French ships to carry munitions of war from American
ports to their own countries, provided cash was paid
for the goods they took away. Of course Germany had
an equal right to avail herself of this cash-and-carry
plan'could she do so, but as the Allied navies held com-
mand of the seas this was impossible, so that this partial
raising of the embargo on American war materials was
a definite assistance to the Allies. But still American
ships were forbidden to enter the war zone and trade